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Figure  1. — Here  lies  a  zone  between  open  fields  and  dense  woods  in  which 
neither  commercial  crops  nor  forest  products  are  adaptable :  A,  Cotton ;  B, 
corn ;  C,  tobacco. 


PROTECTING  FIELD  BORDERS 

By   Verne  E.    DavtSOn,    regional   biologist,    Office  of   Technical   Operations, 
Soil   Conservation    Service 

Field  borders  in  the  Southeast  have  always 
been  an  annoying  problem.  Early  settlers 
cut  their  farms  out  of  the  woodland,  and 
today  when  land  is  left  idle  it  is  only  a 
short  while  before  trees  and  shrubs  again 
cover  the  ground.  Even  though  the  farmer 
is  able  to  prevent  the  growth  of  new  woody 
plants  on  the  edge  of  his  field,  the  roots  of 
mature  trees  extend  beneath  the  surface  into 
the  edge  of  the  field  to  compete  for  plant 
food  and  moisture,  and  the  trees  themselves 
often  shade  the  adjacent  crop  (fig.  1).  The  result  is  serious  because 
erosion  is  greatly  accelerated  by  lack  of  cover  and  in  many  cases  by 
the  accumulation  of  water  from  the  ends  of  furrows. 

The  border  can  be  made  to  produce  something  useful.  The  woods 
can  be  kept  from  encroaching  on  the  field  by  the  use  of  vegetation 
to  control  erosion.  The  unsightly  strip  can  be  converted  to  a  border 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  for  use  as  a  turnrow.  It 
can  be  made  a  good  place  to  encourage  some  of  the  farm  wildlife  such 
as  rabbits  and  quail  and  other  familiar  birds.  This  leaflet  explains 
how  farmers  in  the  Southeastern  States  may  protect  their  field 
borders  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  an  increase  of  desirable  wild 
animals  on  the  farm. 

A  field  border  properly  prepared  should  provide : 

1.  A  strip  on  which  woodland  encroachment  is  prevented. 

2.  A  vegetated  drain  where  needed  to  carry  off  excess  water  from 
the  ends  of  furrows. 

3.  A  turnrow  for  work  animals  and  equipment. 

4.  As  much  food,  cover,  and  nesting  protection  as  possible  for 
wildlife. 

Border  Widths 

A  single  tree  often  grows  on  the  very  edge  of  the  field,  where 
its  root  competition  with  field  crops  may  extend  from  25  to  50  feet 
or  even  farther.  Such  a  tree  should  be  removed,  as  it  causes  the 
border  to  be  irregular  in  width.  Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
prepare  and  maintain  with  farm  machinery  a  strip  which  is  wide 
at  one  point  and  narrow  at  another.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
strip  be  wide  enough  so  that  the  roots  of  mature  trees  do  not  reach 
the  cropland.     In  general,  such  a  strip  should  be  at  least  25  feet 
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wide  where  adjacent  woodland  is  less  than  30  feet  high,  although 
taller  trees  affect  a  border  up  to  50  feet.  Thirty-five  feet  strikes  a 
fair  average.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  entire  35  feet  in  one 
kind  of  vegetation,  nor  would  such  a  border  produce  the  best  food 
and  cover  for  birds  and  mammals  (fig.  2). 

Since  we  know  that  a  profitable  field  crop  cannot  be  produced 
within  25  to  50  feet  of  woodland,  it  seems  best  to  plan  the  entire 
strip  for  wildlife,  water  disposal,  and  use  as  a  turnrow.  As  a  con- 
venient use  for  a  turnrow,  10  to  20  feet  next  to  the  field  should  be 
in  herbaceous  vegetation  (fig.  3).  The  herbaceous  portion  of  the 
border  is  prepared  by  plowing  a  strip  of  uniform  width,  throwing 
the  first  furrows  out  to  leave  a  slight  channel  in  the  center  when 
completed.  Crop  furrows  are  then  led  into  the  border  to  dispose  of 
surplus  water  during  heavy  rains. 

A  strip  next  to  the  woods,  approximately  15  to  30  feet  in  width, 
should  be  developed  into  shrubby  growth,  the  roots  of  which  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  reach  beyond  the  herbaceous  strip.  Espe- 
cially effective  are  fruit-bearing  shrubs  grown  in  such  a  border  as 
they  will  produce  in  greater  quantity  than  is  possible  under  the 
shade  and  root  competition  within  the  forest.  In  addition,  these 
shrubs  will  provide  well-distributed  thickets  in  which  birds  will 
nest  and  quail,  rabbits,  and  birds  may  escape  from  predators  or 
storms. 


Figure  2. — Wildlife  finds  its  most  desirable  habitat  in  the  edge  between  fields 
and  woods.  Border  strips,  properly  developed,  are  particularly  attractive  to 
wild  animals  of  the  farm  such  as  rabbits,  quail,  mockingbirds,  brown 
thrashers,  and  other  familiar  birds  that  feed  on  insects  and  weed  seeds  of  the 
field  in  addition  to  the  fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Border  Maintenance 

Each  part  of  the  border  will  require  occasional  maintenance  to 
retard  the  invasion  of  undesirable  plants  (fig.  4).  Trees  should 
be  cut  from  the  shrubby  portion  so  that  the  shrubs  thus  released  will 
form  a  dense  thicket.  The  herbaceous  strip  can  then  be  mowed  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  it  should  be  plowed  or 
disked  once  every  2  or  3  years  to  prevent  the  development  of  plants 
that  may  otherwise  replace  the  more  valuable  food-producing  plants. 

For  field  borders  crosswise  to  the  direction  of  cultivation,  Les- 
pedeza  sericea  (fig.  5),  a  perennial  legume,  has  demonstrated  its 
value  as  an  erosion-control  plant  which  is  dependable  for  turnrows. 
It  is  particularly  reliable  along  woodlands  because  it  is  tolerant 
to  shade  and  because  its  deep  roots  are  capable  of  competing  with 
trees  for  soil  moisture  and  plant  food.     It  cannot  be  expected,  how- 


Figure  3. — Borders  10  to  20  feet  wide  are  plowed  by  throwing  the  first  furrows 
out  to  leave  a  channel  in  the  center  as  a  drain  for  the  end-row  water : 
A.  Plowing;  B.  ready  for  seeding. 


Figure  4. — This  field  border  could  have  been  main- 
tained against  the  encroachment  of  woody  plants 
if  plowed  or  mowed  a  year  earlier :  A,  Level  border 
of  Kobe  lespedeza  needing  maintenance ;  B,  hand 
cutting;  C,  completion. 


ever,  to  produce  as 
much  hay  or  seed  on 
field  borders  as 
would  be  possible 
on  a  site  removed 
from  woodland  com- 
petition. However, 
Lespedeza  sericea 
makes  sufficient 
growth  so  that  its 
foliage  in  summer 
and  its  leaf  mulch  in 
winter  provide  ac- 
ceptable protection 
for  the  soil  surface. 
An  objection  to  L. 
sericea  is  that  on 
poor  soil  it  does  not 
reach  full  develop- 
ment until  the  third 
year,  a  fact  that  has 
caused  agriculturists 
to  question  its  value 
during  the  first  and 
second  years. 

Lespedeza  sericea 
may  be  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  20 
pounds  of  scarified 
seed  p  e  r  acre  be- 
tween February  15 
and  May  30  on  well- 
prepared  soil  that 
has  been  allowed  to 
settle.  The  seed 
should  not  be  cov- 
ered. A  moderate 
application  of  ferti- 
lizer, especially  phos- 
phate, is  advisable. 
On  acid  soils  a  little 
lime  will  help  estab- 
lish t  he  y  o  u  n  g 
plants.  If  most  of 
the  topsoil  has  been 
washed  away,  a  light 
covering  of  pine 
boughs,  grain  straw, 
or  other  similar  ma- 
terials should  be  used 
as  a  mulch. 
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A  field  border  parallel  to  the  direction  of  crop  rows  may  be  seeded 
to  annual  lespedezas,  browntop  millet,  or  partridge-peas.  Here  the 
erosion  problem  is  less  if  the  border  is  practically  level.  The  strip 
is  not  needed  as  a  turnrow  or  water-disposal  channel,  but  it  provides 
food  for  wildlife  on  an  otherwise  unproductive  strip.  Borders  once 
seeded  to  these  plants  can  be  kept  in  the  same  vegetation  by  simply 
plowing  or  disking  when  shrubs,  grasses,  or  other  unwanted  plants 
appear.     Woodland  encroachment  is  thus  prevented. 

Some  important  points  connected  with  field  borders  and  wildlife 
are : 

Accelerated  erosion  is  visible  not  only  adjacent  to  woodlands 
but  likewise  along  roads,  fence  rows,  terrace-outlet  channels,  and 
other  field  boundaries  crosswise  to  contour  rows. 

Border  strips  along  hedges  are  just  as  valuable  to  wildlife  as  those 
along  woodlands. 

Considerable  waste  grain  and  weed  seed  become  available  food 
when  close  to  the  shrubby  cover  and  the  supplementary  food  in  the 
herbaceous  strip. 

Deltas  of  silt  in  the  mouth  of  a  terrace  outlet  are  caused  by  the 
removal  of  soil  from  the  border  just  above.  Vegetation  on  the 
border  will  reduce  terrace-maintenance  costs  and  prevent  clogging 
and  reduced  capacity  of  the  outlet. 

Insectivorous  birds  will  feed  out  over  the  field  from  the  vantage 
points  of  a  border  haven. 

Replacing  ugly  scars  of  erosion  with  a  band  of  herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion and  bordering  shrubs  adds  beauty  to  the  field  and  woods. 

Increased  wildlife  means  enriched  farm  life. 

An  excellent  distribution  of  food,  escape  cover,  and  nesting  sites 
for  wildlife  can  be  obtained  on  many  southeastern  farms  if  borders 
are  established  as  suggested.  Birds  and  mammals  will  increase  and 
spread  throughout  the  woods  and  fields. 


Figure  5. — Lespedeza  sericea  is  a  dependable  plant  on  field  borders,  particularly 

along   woodlands. 
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